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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices 


T!-ffi  FAK.T  SECURITT  ADf^  MIST  FICTION 


The  job  of  the  Farm  Security  AdMnistration  is  to  helo  needy 
farm  families  to  escape  from  the  relief  rolls  and  be^cor^e  per- 
manently self-supporting#    This  le?f]et  outlines  some  of  the 
reasons  i-vhy  more  than  two  million  farm  f.amilios  have  been 
forced  to  ceek  relief  since  1930,  and  the  vrays  in  vvrich  F 
has  helped  many  of  them  to  get  back  on  th^ir  feet,  ^ 


OlYfSiUi^  -y,  LAND  tCOfvliJ^KiS 


I.    WliY  MiTY  FARH  FFOFLE  ARF  POOR 


The  land  in  this  countrj^  is  overcroy.^ded ,    To-^  many  people  are  tr^mig  to 
iiake  a  living  by  farmdng.    Under  present  economic  conditions  and  fariiiing 
methods,  m.any  of  them*  are  boimd  to  fail.    There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  overcrowding: 

1,    Grnvdng  Population 

The  I'armi  population  is  provdnr  Pvuch  faster  than  the  city  population. 
Every  ;):'^ar  nearly  half  a  mjLllion  addj.tional  Y'orkers  are  trying  to  m.ake 
a  li-'.dn.f'  off  the  land,  as  young  farm  people  grow  up  and  start  looking 
for  .jobr;.    Moreover,  this  grovdh  is  fastest  in  tl:e  poorest,  most  over- 
orcvded  aress# 


In  the  p.^st,  mc"t  of  these  youn-^  people  v/snt  to  the  citj^  ?nd.  got  factory 
jobs.    For  the  last  ten  y^=?rs,  however,  this  outlet  for  t^.e  surplus  fr^rm 
p>opu.lation  has  b^^en  choked  off.    The  cities  have  had  a  bij?  unem.ploj-m.ent 
problemi  of  th^'ir  ov;n,  c^nd  could  I'lnd  no  place  for  nev/  Y^orkers  from,  the 
country.    Not  even  the  national  defense  pro?rram  has  drat/n  m^any  unsld-lled 
vrorkers  from  the  ovorcrov/ded  farms. 

2,    Loss  of  Soil 

The^e  young  people  cannot  go  Yvest  and  carv*''  nev»  homesteadv^  out  of  the 
frontier,  as  thxir  pioneer  forefathers  did,  because  almost  all  of  the 
go^d  fai\m  land  already  haj  buen  f?ettled.    For  more  than  a  certur;^/  our 
Government  carried  on. a  big  relief  pro'-ram  for  poor  firm.ers,  by  gi\'ing 
away  vacant  Ic^nd  on  thfc  .frontier,    Toaay,  hov^evcr,  all  tlus  free  land  is 
gon<3j  and  the  Government  hc.s  hrd  to  find  nevf  v^ays  to  help  need;/  faiTi-ers. 

In  fact,  the  amiomt.  df  farm  land  available  has  been  3hj:'i nlfing  rapidly, 
as  tiiO  r<.s-alt  of  soil  erosion.    Already  50  mJAlicn  acres  of  cropland 
hav3  been  mined,  and  four  times  t/iat  m.any  have  been  badly  dam.aged. 
This  m.oans  tViat  an  ^rea  as  bii;  as  six  farm  states — Iov/£i,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  7/isconsin_j  and  Mifisouri — has  been  ruined  for  farming,  or  robbed 
of  much  of  its  fertility. 


Erosion  is  still  whittling  av;ay  our  cropland.  Every  day  enough  soil  to 
make  tvjc  hundred  40-acre  farm.s  v/ashcs  or  blov/s  away. 
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3«    Lo3s  of  Foreig^n  Markets 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  our  shipments  of  farm  products  to  other 
countries  have  been  shrinking  steadily — ^largely  because  miiny  of  our  old 
customertS  were  frantically  increasinc^  their  oVvTi  farm  production,  in  order 
to  be  more  self-sufficient  in  case  of  war.    As  a  result,  the  average 
annual  exports  of  Am.erican  farm  products  in  the  years  1935  to  1937  were 
less  than  half  of  what  they  had  been  in  the  years  1925  to  1929.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Second  "IVorld  War,  our  farm  exports  to  Europe  have 
been  choked  off  almost  entirely;  and  the  prospect  for  regaining  these 
lost  ma.rkets  remains  highly  uncertain.    Consequently,  many  farm  people 
who  used  to  raise  goods  for  foreign  buyers  find  themselves  out  of  Y:ork# 

Labor-Saving;  Machine  r?^^ 

W:ile  the  farii  population  has  been  growing,  and  the  farm  land  and  farm 
markets  have  been  shrinking,  still  another  factor  has  been  making  the 
overcrowding  worse.    That  is  labor-saving  machiner^^,  which  is  mping  out 
thousands  of  farrr^  jobs.    Dozens  of  such  machines  have  come  into  use  during 
the  last  decade.    They  range  from  corn  pickers  t'y  potato  diggers — ^but  the 
most  important  is  the  cheap,  all -purpose  tractor t 

Today  there  are  m.ore  than  1,500,000  tractors  in  use — nearly  six  timies  as 
many  as  there  were  in  1920.    Nearly  every  nne  of  these  tractors  has 
pushed  a  few  tenants,  sharecroppers,  or  hired  hands  out  of  jobs.    On  one 
typical  Mississippi  Delta  plantation,  for  exampl-e,  the  landlord  recently 
bought  22  tractors.    He  turned  off  130  of  the  160  sharecropper  families 
which  used  to  work  the  land,  keeping  only  30  to  handle  the  new  machinery. 

All  this  means  that  fewer  people  are  needed  to  raise  our  farm  products. 
One  man  can  harvest  as  m.uch  grain  w?  th  modern  mvachinery  as  30  men  could 
a  century  ago.    We  can  fill  all  the  normal  dem.ands  for  farrri  products — 
both  for  home  use  and  for  export— vvdth  1,600,000  fewer  farm  workers 
today  than  in  1930.    Yet  most  of  t^ese  surplus  farm,  virorkers  have  not 
been  able  to  find  jobs  elsewhere;  they  are  still  on  thv;  land,  often  w^th 
no  v^ork  at  all,  or  at  best  a  few  v/eeks  in  harvesttime* 

This  overcrowding  has  resulted  in  extreme  poverty  for  mdllions  of  farm, 
people.    Many  of  the  squeezed-out  families  have  bccomie  migrants,  wajider- 
ing  from  state  to  state  in  search  of  part-tim.c  harvest  jobs  on  the  big 
mLGchanized  farms.    Many  m.ore  have  moved  onto  poor  land,  wliich  really  is 
not  fit  for  farmiing,  and  are  hopc'lessly  trying  to  scratch  soi'.ne  kind  of  a 
living  out  of  vrom-out  soil  and  barren  hillsides,  Southeastern 
States,  for  example,  shov/  plainly  what  has  happened.    They  had  less  land 
in  farmis  in  1930  than  at  th:C  time  of  the  Civ^J  War.    let  their  farm 
population  had  nearly  doubled  since  that  time. 

Sm.al].  Farmtors  Hardest  Hit 

Moreover,  the.-ie  troubles  have  rdt  the  little  farmer  hardest — especially 
the  tenant  and  share-cropper.    The  little  farmer  gets  squeezed  out  first. 
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because  he  is  finding  it  harder  anc'  harder  to  compete  Yiith  the  big, 
mechanized,  ccmmercial  farms.    Nearly  QO  percent  of  all  farir.  products 
going  to  market  come  from  only  50  percent  of  the  f':,rms.    The  other  half 
of  our  farmers — and  these  arc  the  little  fell.oT/s — jire  getting  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  mai'ket. 

Often  the  little  farm^er  simpl}^  is  not  able  to  farm,  efficiently,    Many  of 
them  are  usinr  the  sa.m.e  tools  and  methods  their  grandfathers  did — a  m.ule 
and  a  one-row  plov/,     (Even  if  they  knew  how  to  use  tractor  and  gang-plov;s, 
they  could  not  afford  them  on  their  small  acreap-es.)    Often  they  raise  a 
single  cash  cro-o — cotton,  wheat,  tobacco.    These  are  the  crorjs  ^^hich  wear 
out  the  soil  fastest;  and  they  make  the  farmer's  life  a  -';;amble  on  the 
ups-and-dcT/'ms  of  a  highly  uncertain  m;arket.    Even  7:ith  chese  old-fashioned 
practices,  the  small  farm.er  was  able  tc  make  some  kind  oi  livin'^,  so  long 
as  farm,  prices  were  hi^h,  and  credit  was  abundant.    Durin-  the  last  t^.^o 
decades,  however,  fiord  times  at  home  and  \."ars  abroad  have  clicked  off 
many  of  our  old  m.arkets,  and  ha'^'e  forced  do\'-n  the  prices  of  farmi  nroducts. 

Moreover,  the  credit  on  ■'■.hd, ch  so  m.any  sm.all  farmers  depend,  has  been 
drying  up.    Landlords  vdio  used  to  fina.nc--^.  their  tenants  often  have  been 
so  hard  up  that  they  had  tc  cut  off  the  credit.    The  "character  loans" 
which  country  bankers  vsed  to  m.ake  ■'.vere  stopped  by  the  -^eprr  ss^-on  and 
changing  banking  practj  ces.    Then,  too,  mp..ny  farmers  piled  up  big  debts 
during  the  prosperous  yeai's,  whi.ch  they  hia.ve  little  prosr^ect  of  paying 
off  now;  naturally  they  cannot  get  any  additicna.l  credit. 

Poor  Tenure  Systems 

Finally,  if  he  is  a  tenant,  the  sm.all  farmer  is  up  a?.-ainst  still  more 
handicaps — anc;  ^2  percent  of  our  farm/-rs  arT  tenants,  '^iii  le  there  are 
manjr  well-financed  ao^id  well-eouipped  tenants,  m^ost  tenants  fall  in  the 
bottom  income  groro.  Our  t'^nr.re  sy;':t(:m-  itself  is  a  patchwork  of  habit 
and  tradition,  and  it  is  full  of  flaws,  I' "est  leases,  for  example,  are 
not. even  "vuritten  do^Ti — they  ai'c  simply  vague,  oral  understanding's,  cover- 
ing cne  year's  operations. 

As  a  result,  the  typical  tenant  is  alivays  on  thf ■  move  from  one  farm  to 
another.    Every  year,  one-third  of  all  our  2,800,000  tenant  famdlit.s 
move  to  a  different  place,    Tids  is  an  exeensive  habit,  for  the  tenant, 
the  landlord,  and  the  j^bition,    Mien  a  far./'er  is  continually  on  the  move, 
he  has  little  chance  to  put  dovii  roots  in  any  community.     He  ca.nnot 
become  the  best  kind  of  citizen,  because  jIc  is  scldemi  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  take  part  in  co.iimuni.t^/  affairs,  or  even  to  join  the  nciabbor- 
hood  church,    Kis  chii.ldren  find  their  education  interrupted  every  year, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  schiool  season. 

The  cost  of  this  m.oving  alone  totals  more  than  $50,000,000  a  year.  More 
costly  still  is  the  destruction  of  scil  v.bj.ch  results  from:  a  poor  tenure 
system.    The  average  tenant  has  D.ittle  reason  to  protect  the  land,  or 
keep  up  the  farm  property,    ?Iis  only  interest  is  to  mi.ne  the  soil  for  the 
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greatest  possible  cash  return  this  y^ar,    Yihy  not?    he  v.lll  be  somei'Vhere 
else  next  season. 

All  of  these  things  .?re  the  real  roots  of  poverty  amonc;  farin  people — 
overcrowded  land^  v;orn-out  soil^  poor  farjinng  iriethodSj  groiving  competition 
froin  the  big  commercial  farr.s^  heaw  debts ^  a  shortage  of  credit,  lov^ 
farm  prices,  and  a  bad  tenure  system.    The  depression  did  not  create  them. 
They  have  been  grov:ing  for  ir.any  years,  and  the  depression  merely  made 
them  T'orse. 

The  R.esults  of  Rural  Poirerty 

In  1936  there  were  nearly  1,700,000  farm  families  tryin?^  to  live  on  s.n 
average  income  of  less  than  ^500  a  year — and  that  $500  included  all  the 
food  and  other  products  ivhich  they  raised  for  their  ovrn  use.     In  other 
words,  more  than  .9,000,000  farm  people  were  tryinr  to  exist  on  an  average 
income  of  about  $2  a  week  per  person  or  less. 

This  means  poor  diet  and  bad  health  for  a  lf..r:^e  part  of  our  farm  popula- 
tion.   Such  families  can  rarelv  afford  window  screens,  and  as  a  result 
many  of  them  have  malaria  and  other  diseases  carried  b;/  m.osquitoes  and 
flies.    Thousands  of  them  do  not  even  have  an  outdoor  pri\y,  which  means 
that  thej^  are  very  likely  to  ^et  hoolcv;orm  infection.     (in  one  rural 
Southern  co^anty,  about  60  percent  of  the  school  children  in  1936  were 
found  to  have  hool%:a^'orm. )    These  diseases  make  it  hard  for  their  victims 
to  do  a  !?ood  day's  v;ork,  and  lead  to  still  deeper  poverty.    Many  farm 
people  who  have  been  called  "shiftless"  are  merely.''  sick. 

Low  incomes  me^ri  poor  education,  because  many  rurpl  comties  cannot 
support  good  schools.    Since  one  child  out  of  ever;/  ten  comes  from  the 
3,000,000  farm  families  in  the  lowest  income  ,qroup,  the  menace  of  poor 
education  and  bad  health  to  the  iiir  n  power  of  the  next  generation  is  all 
too  plain. 

LoY>r  incomes  also  mean  bad  housing.    Even  in  1929,  about  1,500,000  tenant 
famili.es  were  living  in  houses  valued  at  less  than  $475 >  and  in  the 
South,  h'alf  of  all  farm  earners  had  houses  worth  less  than  $560. 

Tforst  of  all,  rural  poverty  means  a  Yx-.^-^nj  drag  on  our  entire  national 
econom37-.     People  who  are  tr^'ing  to  live  on  $2  a  v.eok  c-;nnot  afford  to  buy 
much  of  the  roods  ma.de  by  our  factories,*  and  consequently/  thei.r  low 
incomes  lead  to  unemTDlo^/ment  in  the  cities.    These  need''  farm  people 
represent  a  huge  untapped  market.     If  they  could  climb  up  to  the 
average  American  standard  of  living,  their  increased  consumption  would 
go  a  long  ways  tov;ard  putting  industry  back  on  its  feet.  MeanwhJ.le, 
they  are  a  heai'y  burden  to  the  ta:>qoayer — ^more  than  2,000,000  farm  families 
have  been  on  the  relief  rolls  at  one  time  or  another  since  1932. 


A  Brake  on  National  Defense 

These  conditions  -^re  particularly  alpmiing  p.t  a  time  Yjh.en  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  build  up  the  nationrl  defense.    The  dsriaged  health  of 
our  needy  farm  people  is  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  manpower.    One  man  out 
of  every  three  wio  tried  to  enlist  in  the  first  half  of  1940  vfas  rejected 
because  of  bad  health j  and  by  far  the  largest  share  of  these  volunteers 
came  from  farm  areas • 

Moreover,  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  hun^rry,  disheartened  reoDle  to 
vmom  the  Fifth  Columnists  aid  spreaders  of  discontent  can  appeal  most 
easily.    They  would  hr^ve  a  lot  more  interest  in  the  defense  of  America  if 
they  had  more  of  a  stake  in  the  country. 

Healthy,  prosperous  farm  people,  cymin.p-  the  land  they  farm;,  are  a  strong 
protection  for  any  Nation.    Morale  can  be  hidT  only  v/hen  people  feel  they 
have  a  stake  in  the  land  they  are  called  upon  to  defend.     Nearly  all 
Finnish  farm.ers,  for  example,  oyrc.  their  oy-ti  property,  and  their  zeal  in 
defending  it  against  overwhelmd.n':  odds  is  an  aanazing  chapter  of  recent 
history.    In  Poland,  on  the  other  hiin.d,  m.any  of  the  farmers  are  poor 
tenants;  and  m.ost  observers  belie-ve  this  fact  explains  in  part  the  rapid 
collapse  of  Polish  arnaes  and  morale  before  the  invader. 

II.    HELPING  FAR?'r5RS  TO  HELP  TI^ELSELWS 

There  is  no  sinsrle,  simple  rem.cdy  for  rural  poverty.     Because  there  are 
more  people  than  there  i.s  opportunity,  on  American  lann  land,  many  people 
probably  will  eventually  have  to  stop  being  full-tim.e  farm.ers.  Employment 
mil  h-ave  to  be  found  for  them  in  other  lines.     Put  even  out  present 
land  is  not  supporting  nearly  as  man^.'"  families  as  it  could.     Pllllions  of 
farm  people  who  are  clingine  to  the  outside  fringe  of  our  economic 
system  can  get  back  on  their  feet  if  somebody  gives  tiiem  a  boost  to  start 
vd-th. 

In  many  different  ways,  the  Govcrnjnent  has  been  working  to  ?ive  our  farm 
people  this  needed  boost.     It  has  shov/n  them  new  methods,  to  protect 
their  soil  from,  erosion,  and  ha. s  ma.de  soil  conservation  payments  to  help 
'them  put  these  m.'^thods  into  effect.     Through  benef'it  pa^v^^ents,  crop  loans, 
and  new  i^'ays  of  using  uv  s^^rplus  crops,  the  Government  has  r-'^ised  farm 
prices  far  above  the  depression  level.    Working  tcgether  through  the 
Extension  Service,  the  State  and  Federal  Govcrnm.ents  for  many  years  have 
been  teaching  m.ore  efficient  farming  m'-'thods. 

The  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Adjiiinistration  fits  in  closely  ^dth  the 
rest  of  this  national  farm,  pro.^rami.     Its  job  is  to  help  the  neediest, 
most  handicapped  farm  famdlies  get  a  new  start  toward  self-support.  The 
methods  it  uses  h^.ve  been  developed  cautiously,  out  of  the  experience  of 
half  a  dozen  earlier  agencies,  State  and  Federal. 
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In  the  earl}^  dc-^ys  of  the  depression,  state  relief  administrations  were 
making  p:rants  of  food  or  money  to  mere  than  a  million  nesdy  farm  families, 
just  as  they  did  to  the  city  unemployed.    It  yras  plain,  Iiovvever,  that 
thd-s  kind  of  relief  did  little  ^erm^rent  ^cod.    It  did  not  help  the  farmer 
to  lick  his  troubles  and  get  back  on  liis  oTn  feet. 

Then,  Ydth  the  financial  aid  of  the  federal  Government,  a  fevv  states  tried 


a  nev.^  experiment.  Ir 

began  to  lend  them  tr 


stead  of  handing  cut  a  dole  tc  bankrupt  farm^ers,  they 
e  tools  and  livestock  triey  reeded  to  make  a  living 
for  tiiemselves,    Th-"  s  vras  far  better  than  relief  for  tv'o  reasons:     (l)  It 
cost  less;  (2)  it  helped  the  farm.er  to  help  him.self,  instead  of  remaining 
dependent  indefinitely  on  the  Govermient,    As  a  result,  t'\e  idea  vras 
quickly  ad.opted  for  other  states,  and  dev^^lopcd  into  a  Nation-T/ide 
rehabilitation  program. 

Then  in  1935  the  Resettlement  Admiristration  Tvas  set  up  tc  riandle  a 
number  of  different  progr^rs  for  low-income  farm  people,  irdch  had  been 
developed  piecemeal  by  various  agencies.     It  conti^nued  to  expand  this 
idea  for  helping  the  farmer  to  help  himself* 

In  1937  the  Farm  Secu.rity  A.dminir.tratien  took  ovrr  tnls  part  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration's  vwk,  'SJid  dcvrlo-pcd  the  rehabilitation 
program  into  a  major  weapon  for  lighting  rural  poverty.    By  19A0,  nearly 
a  million  needy  farm,  famiilies  hae.  got  a  new  start  mth  FSA  help. 

Rehabilitation  Instead  of  Relief 

This  is  the  Y^ay  rehabilitation  v^orks : 

Tifhen  a  farm.er  Yv'^io  is  losing  out  com.es  to  the  local  FSA  office  for  help, 
the  first  step  is  to  find  out  the  chaises  of  his  trouble.     The  FSA  county 
superTdsor  vj.sits  the  farm^er's  place,  and  together  they  carefully  study 
all  of  the  farming  operations.     They  look  especia] ly  for  the  v/eak  spots. 
Does  the  farrier  have  a  satisfactory  long-terir.  lease?    Is  he  protecting 
his  soil  properly?    Is  he  .qoin"  broke  throuf^h  one-crop  farmdng?    Does  he 
have  the  tools  -^nd  livestock  he  needs?    Is  the  family  keeping  doY/n 
expenses  by  raising  its  oxm  food?    Does  the  farmier's  wife  can  enough 
vegetables  to  feed  the  family  through  the  winter?    Is  some  neglected 
illness— malaria,  pt'"rh'^ps,  or  a  hernia — keeping  the  farmer  from  doing  his 
best  work?    Does  he  need  m.ore  acreage  i.n  order  to  m.ake  a  li"ving?    Is  he 
m.aking  the  best  possible  use  of  th.~  l-nd  he  has? 

Vilhen  they  K-ve  found  the  answers  to  these  ou;. stions,  the  farmer,  his  vdfe, 
and  the  FSA  farm,  ard  hom.e  supervisors  si.t  down  tofrether  and  work  out  a 
plan  to  solve  the  family's  special  problem:S,    This  is  a  hom.e-m£.de  plan 
for  sound  farm  end  hom.e  m/inagei:ent;  no  tvfo  of  them,  are  alike,  beca.use 
every  low-income  family  hies  a  different  set  of  troubles. 

Then  the  Farm-  Seairity  A.dministration  ma.kes  a  small  lean  to  the  farm-er 
to  enable  him:  to  put  the  plan  in  operation.     This  loan  is  jusu  large 
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enough  to  make  the  olan  work — usually  fror.  $100  to  $800,    It  eoes  to  pay 
for  the  seed^  fertilizer,  livestock,  and  equipment  which  the  family  needs 
to  eet  started  on  a  sound,  pemanent,  operating  basis.    The  loan  carrj.es 
five  percent  interest,  and  usually  is  repayable  over  a  five-year  period. 
The  character  and  ability  of  the  borrower  must  be  vouched  for  by  a 
committee  of  local  farmers  and  businessm.en. 

For  secu.rity,  tiie  Goverriment  takes  a  mort5;age  on  the  borrov:er's  chattels. 
As  an  additional  protection  for  its  investm:ent,  FSA  provides  technical 
advice  on  good  farming  methods  to  every  borrower.     From  time  to  tim.e 
throughout  the  ytar,  the  county  superv:.sor  visits  the  farmer  to  check  up 
on  the  progress  he  is  making  viith  has  nev;  farmi  plan.    Together  they  work 
out  proper  crop  rotations,  lay  out  terraces  and  check  dam^s  to  protect 
the  soil,  and  set  u-  a  sjster:^.  of  accounts  and  records.     If  the  farm.er 
Y/ants  expert  advice  on  the  purchase  of  a  purebred  biill,  or  the  culling 
of  his  poultry  flock,  he  can  always  t^^rn  to  the  supervisor  for  help*  The 
fanner's  vd-fe  gets  similar  help  from',  the  FSk  horr^c  m.anagem.ent  superidsor 
in  gardenin--^,  canning^,  mi.aking  clothes,  and  dozens  of  little  household 
economies.    This  g-aidance  in  modern  fanrin-g  m.-;thods  is  the  best  possible 
guarantee  that  the  famiily  vdll  bccom.e  perm.ancntly  self-supporting,  and 
that  the  Govcrrxm.cnt '  s  investment  Y.a].l  be  i-cpaid. 

Planning  to  Mal-ce  a  Livln.e  on  a  Sm.all  Farm. 

The  kind  of  farmi  and  hom-c  mianagem.cnt  viiich  the  FSA  super ^/is or s  teach  is 
speciality  'designed  to  m.eet  the  problems  of  the  small  farm-er.     Every  farm 
plan  has  three  basic  points.    It  calls  for: 

1.  The  production  s.t  hom.e  of  most  of  the  family's  food  and  livestock 
feed.    This  often  is  called  "live-at-home"  farming. 

2.  Cash  income  from^  at  least  txio  sources^  no  m.ore  one-crop  farming. 

3.  Methods  that  mil  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  put 
every  foot  of  ground  to  the  best  possible  use. 

In  these  thjree  ways,  the  farmi  plan  gioards  against  the  chief  causes  of 
failure.     If  the  plan  is  carried  out  the  family  vail  h?ve  plenty  to  eat 
and  to  feed  its  livestock,  whether  or  not  it  h^  s  miuch  cash  income.  3y 
raising  several  cash  crop\s  the  farm.er  cuts  down  the  risk  of  weather 
hazards  ?nd  poor  markets.    Throuerh  careful  land  use  he  protects  his  most 
important  asset,  the  soil. 

Moreover,  this  kind  of  farr.in^-r  p^oes  a  ?i.onp:  vjay  to7;'ards  solvi.ng  one  of  the 
little  farmer's  chief  problem.s — the  overcrov;ding  of  the.  land.  Diversified, 
live-at-home  farming  makes  it  possible  for  the  same  "m.ount  of  land  to 
support  more  people.     One  of  its  eoals  is  "bigger  acres" — better  use  of 
the  resources  the  family  has  at  hand.     At  the  sajre  time,  by  checking 
erosion,  it  halts  the  destruction  of  the  limi.ted  am.ount  of  Irmd  ivhich  is 
available  for  famine • 
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Thir  effort  to  increase  production  does  not  rean  th-'t  the  FSA.  "borrovrer  is 
adding  to  the  arric-ultural  surpluses.    On  the  contrary,  he  usually  takes 
a  good  jrany  a.crcs  out  of  the  cash  crons,  such  as  wheat  and  cotton,  vrhich 
have  been  piling  up  in  tlie  'VTarehou.'i^es  because  foreign  markets  have 
d"ivindled.    He  uses  these  acres  to  raise  things  that  his  ovm  family  has 
never  had  enough  of,  such  as  rdlk,  e^'^s,  and  fresh  vegetables.  Little 
or  none  of  these  new  products  f:ces  to  market — they  are  used  right  on 
the  farm  vvhere  they  are  raised,  to  give  the  family  a  better  food  supply. 

The  kind  of  farm  planning  encouraged  by  FSA  aims  to  solve  four  other 
problemis  which  often  plaeue  the  sm^ll  farmier — poor  tenure  arrangements, 
overburdening  debt,  bad  health,  and  competition  from,  the  big,  m.echanized 
f  armiS  • 

Better  Tenure 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  FSA  supervisor  is  to  help  the  rehabilita- 
tion borrower  v;crk  out  better  t-j.nura  arrangements,  if  he  is  a  tenant — and 
70  percent  of  all  rehabilitation  famdlies  are  tenants.    Usually  the 
supervisor  goes  with  the  tenant  to  his  landlord,  and  helps  them:  to  draw 
up  a  long-term,  v\Titten  lease.    This  m^eans  that  the  tenant  knows  he  vrill 
be  on  the  same  place  for  several  years.     Re  ?an  plan  three  or  five-year 
cror;  rotations  to  build  ur  the  soil 5  ho  can  afford  to  repair  the  barn 
and  keep  up  the  fences,  because  ho  knows  he  r.et  som.e  use  out  of 

these  DmLprovem.ents  and  that  is  good  business  for  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
Often  the  lease  goes  even  f-arther  in  encouragin?r  perm^anent  improvem.ents, 
by  providing  that  the  landlord  will  ^ej  part  of  the  cost  of  an  expensive 
improvem.ent ,  such  as  terracing,  if  the  tenant  m.oves  before  he  gets  the 
full  use  cut  of  it. 

In  miany  cases  FSA  borrowers  and  their  landlords  use  model  lease  form-s, 
T.hiich  havr:  been  prepared  by  txie  Dep^rtm-OTit  of  Aigriculture  to  fit  different 
farming  conditions  and  the  laws  of  each  state.    The  m.odel  leases  have  done 
much  to  check  the  useless,  wa.steful  shifting  from,  farmi  to  farm,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  our  tenancy  system.. 

Debt  .A  d .1  u 5 1 me nt 

Many  a  sm.all  farm.er  is  on  the  verge  ol  bankruptcy  because  he  piled  up 
big  debts  to  buy  land  or  equipment  years  ago  whLen  farm,  prices  were 
higher.    Under  present  agricultural  conditions  he  has  little  chance  of 
paying  off  all  these  obligations. 

Therefore,  FSA  has  set  U''-  voluntarj.'  farm,  debt  adjustm^ent  comimAttecs  in 
alm.ost  every  farminn^  county.    They  have  no  legal  authority  to  com.pel 
adiustm.ents|  but  by  brin--ine.  tlie  farmer  and  his  creditors  toeether  for  a 
friendly  talk,  thoy  usually  can  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  debts, 
reduced  interest  rates,  or  an  extension  of  the  tim.e  of  pa^mient.  Such 
adjustments  often  s?ve  the  farmer  from:  f creclosur-^-,  and  at  the  sam.e  time, 
enable  the  creditors  to  ^'et  substantial  pa-jTrients  on  what  otherwise  might 
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have  been  bad  debts.    These  debt  ad ju>stirents  often  are  necessary  before 
the  FSA  can  vvork  out  a  farm  plsn  for  a  ner/  start  on  a  soimd  basis. 

This  service  is  available  i'ree  to  all  farmers^  Y;hether  or  not  they  are 
FSA  borroT^^ers.    Altoc^ether,  debt  reductions  totalling  196,000^000  have 
been  worked  out  for  135,000  overburdened  far:ners  since  1935 •    This  repre- 
sents a  scale-dorm  of  nearly  23  percent,  on  debts  T^iich  orij:ina]-ly 
anounted  to  3/^23,000,000.    As  a  direct  result  of  these  adiustments,  niore 
than  ^>5, 000, 000  in  back  taxes  has  been  paid  to  local  "overn^nental  a-^encies, 

In  addition,  reductions  amo'untin?;  to  -514,750,000,  or  6?  percent,  have 
been  ne^^^otiated  in  the  debts  owed  bv  irrigation  snd  drainare  districts, 
and  similar  farm  eroups.    l.cre  than  15,000  farr.ers  who  ivere  members  of 
these  groups  ben'^fited  from  tr:e  ad justnicnts. 

Fetter  Health 


The  Farm  Security  Administrate  021  found  that  m.any  of  the  f arm£rs  ".vho  came 
to  it  for  hel^i'  Yf-re  in  troubl'.'^  sim^pl-y  because  they  lA'ere  too  sick  to  do  a 
good  day's  Yrork.     Often  they  had  srui ered  for  ye^rs  from,  mial^ria,  hook- 
vjormi,  pellagra,  or  scm^e  other  disease  bc-ca.use  they  could  net  afford  to 
pay  for  medical  treatm.ent.    In  ouher  cases,  the  farmers  hrr:  used  ur  ?11 
their  capital  and  gone  hea^n-ly  in  debt  in  order  to  pay  hosoital  bills 
for  somiC  mcm.bcr  of  their  families.     It  i.as  pl';in  that  one  of  the  m.ost 
important  sts^s  toTvard  reh?\bilitaticn  for  tlies^"  families  v;ould  bo  c'ccd 
medical  car:  at  prices  they  could  afford. 

In  cooperation  Vvath  the  Stote  Medical  Associations  .-•■nd  local  m.cdi.cal 
societies,  ISA  worked  oiit  a  special  m-edical  care  program  for  its  borroY/ers. 
Details  of  the  health  plans  vary  from  county  to  coiu:ty,  according  to 
local  needs,  but  in  rencral  thcv  work  like  this: 

FSA  borrowers  Tithin  the  coimt3/"  organir.e  a  horilth  association,  vdtii  the 
help  of  the  local  physicians.    Each  lairdly  agrees  to  paj'  a  fixed  sum — 
usually  about  !!?24  a  year — for  m.edical  csre.    These  pa;y7r:ents  are  turned 
over  to  a  trustee,  7/hc  di^ddes  all  of  t];e  mone;"'  into  t-^'/elve  equal  parts, 
one  for  each  mionth  in  the  year.    Th-^^n  if  a  m.ember  of  the  famiily  becom.es 
ill,  he  m.ay  go  for  treatm.ent  to  -ny  coctor  in  tbx-.  county  who  is  t-^l^ing 
p?rt  in  the  plcn. 

At  the  end  of  every  m.cnth  all  cf  th-:;  doctors  turn  in  tbe  ir  hi. Us  to  the 
trustee.  If  the  amiorjit  of  m.onr^,''  set  aside  for  th''.t  m.onth  i.s  lar^'e 
enough,  ^11  of  the  bills  are  p-iid  in  full.  If  there  is  som.e  mioney  left 
over,  it  is  carried  over  to  the  ^^ext  m;onth.  If  the  emiount  avail" bl'^  is 
not  Irrge  enou;-;h  to  pay  -'ll  bills  in  full,  they  -^re  all  reduced  propor- 
tionately, and  each  physician  is  neid  his  share. 

As  a  result,  all  the  ricmbers  of  the  associ-'tion  ^et  ?iCod  inedical  care 
fromi  physicians  of  t'^eir  own  choice,  ?t  a  cost  *>>hich  they  can  afford. 
The  doctors,  in  turn,  are  sure  of  gettin?r  a  subst'^ntial  pe;;,nTient  for  their 
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services;  -Dayments  to  physicians  have  averacred,  tlie  country  over,  about 
60  percent  of  the  bills.    Many  doctors  report  that  this  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  payment  than  they  c^et  from  their  ordinar:/  practice,  and 
much  hip-her  than  they  formerly  '~ct  from  lovj-income  farm  families. 

The  medical  ca.re  program,  has  proved  so  popular  vrith  both  physicians  and 
FSA  borrowers  that  health  associations  have  been  organized  in  634 
counties  in  31  states  during  the  last  three  years.    About  80,000  families, 
or  300,000  people,  now  are  getting  m.edical  care  through  these  associations. 

In  many  cases,  FSA  includes  enough  money  in  its  rehabilitation  loan  for 
the  borrower  fajnily  to  make  the  first  annual  pajrv.ent  to  the  county 
health  association.    This  has  resulted  both  in  svdfter  progress  toward 
rehabilitation  and  in  larger  reDajnments  on  the  loan,  as  the  family's 
health  and  ability  to  support  itself  im.prove. 

Cooperatives  for  the  Small  Farm.er 

Most  small  farmers  cannot  com.pete  on  e\'en  term-S  i\lth  the  bir^^  commercial 
farms,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  use  modern,  costly  equiment.     If  a 
farm.er  has  only  40  acres,  he  usually  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  tractor  or 
a  lime-spreader,  because  he  would  use  such  equipment  for  only  a  daj^  or 
two  a  year.     If  he  owns  only  two  or  three  m.ilk  cotys,  it  ordinarily  would 
not  pay  him  to  try  to  improve  his  herd  by  buyin^z  a  puTebred  bull. 

If  ten  small  farm.ers  get  together,  however,  they  caji  buy  purebred  sires  or 
farm,  equipment  which  all  of  them  can  use.     Moreover,  they  often  can  pool 
their  money  and  buy  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  farm,  and  household 
supplies  in  large  quantities — thus  gettin;:'  better  qualitj^  at  lower  prices. 
They  m.ay  find  it  is  good  business  to  sell  their  pigs  and  chickens  and 
truck  crops  cooperatively,  instead  of  peddling  them  separately,  a  wagon- 
load  at  a  timie. 

The  Farmi  Security  Administration  has  encouraged  its  borrowers  to  y:ork 
together,  in  these  Y/ays  and  m-any  others,  through  sm.all  cooperatives.  It 
often  includes  in  a  rehabilitation  loaja  enough  money  for  the  borrovrer  to 
pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  a  ccmbine,  feed  mill,  terracin^z   e  quipment, 
or  other  equipment  v;hich  he  can  use  cooperatively  v.ath  his  neighbors. 
Occasionally  the  loan  includes  a  small  sum  to  enable  the  borrower  to  join 
a  large,  long-established  co-op  engaged  in  marketing  or  processing  farm 
products • 

Through  such  cooperati^^e  acti'/ities,  vMch  help  him  to  cut  his  operating 
costs  and  adopt  m.ore  efficient  m..ethods,  the  little  farmer  often  can  make 
more  rapid  progress  tov;ard  rehabilitation.    More  than  300,000  lov/-income 
farmi  families  are  now  takin?  p^.rt  in  a''^out  16^000  smiill  co-ops  started 
mth  FSA  help. 
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The  ReFTiilts  of  Rehabilitation 

Since  the  rehabilitation  program  v^as  started  in  1935,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  tias  loaned  more  than  ^^483^000,000  to  86^,000  needy  farm 
families — many  of  vvhich  were  once  on  relief.     Judged  by  normal  standards, 
the.^e  families  were  the  worst  possible  credit  risks,  since  none  of  them 
could  eet  adequatje  credit  snyr^iere  else. 

Already,  however,  they  have  repaid  about  ?;1 5-4,000, 000  into  the  Federal 
treas^uy,  although  much  of  the  mon^y  vdll  not  be  due  for  several  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  80  percent  of  the  funds  loaned  vdll 
be  repaid  eventually  with  interest*    The  losses  are  largely  concentrated 
in  areas  of  the  Gre'^'t  Plains  which  h'-^ve  suffered  several  years  of  severe 
drought. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  rcH-habilitation  loan  prof;:rain— including  all  losses, 
the  cost  of  £uper\rLsion,  and  every  other  item  of  expense — amoTints  to  less 
than  075  for  each  family  aided.    Thd  s  is  the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
of  any  kind  of  help  for  needy  families.    YJ'ork  relief,  for  example,  costs 
from  $350  to  $800  per  year. 

Moreover,  rehabilitation  is  fundamentally  different  from  all  other  types 
of  aid,  because  its  whole  purpose  is  to  help  needy  fam.ilic-:s  escape  the 
relief  rolls  and  becomie  self-supporting.     It  has  proved,  highly  successful 
in  achieving  this  goal.    More  than  120,000  fajnilies  already  have  paid  off 
their  loans  in  full. 

The  remiaining  families  have  miade  rapid  gains  in  their  net  worth,  standards 
of  living,  and  ability  to  support  them.selves.    At  the  end  of  the  1939  crop 
year  a  s.irvey  was  m:ade  to  determine  the  progress  of  360,015  regular 
rehabilitation  borr-ovTers  then  on  the  FSA  rolls.    This  study  disclosed 
that  they  had  increased  their  net  worth — over  and  above  all  d'-^bts, 
including  their  obligations  to  the  Government — by  a  total  of  $82,954-^656 
since  they  first  obtained  loans.    This  vfas  an  average  increase  of 
§230.42  per  family.    Their  average  not  incom.es  rose  from  |375  i^^  "the 
year  before  they  sought  FSA  help,"  to  $538  in  1939— an  increase  of  43 
percent.    This  means  that  they  brought  ''J5S,000,000  in  new  purchasing 
power  into  their  cominunities  in  a  single  year. 

At  the  sam.e  tim.c,  these  Ix^rrowers  greatly  increased  their  production  of 
food  for  home  consimnption.    The  avera.c^e  family  increased  the  am.ount  of 
fr^iit  and  vegetables  lAhich  it  canned  f rom  51  quarts  annually  to  242 
quarts;  and  its  production  of  milk  for  hom.e  i;sc  rose  from  99  gallons  a 
year  to  4/8  ctallons.    Similar  "-a ins  were  reported  in  the  production  of 
m-ea.t  and  eggs  for  riome  u:^!E-'. 

These  gains  in  liidnpf  standards  and  purchac3i.ng  power  naturally  have 
resulted  in  greater  prosperity  fcr  the  comimunities  in  'A^i. ch  FSA  borrowors 
live.    Local  mLorchants,  bankers,  and  bisinev-:smen  Viave  recognized  this 
fact,  anjd  generally  hpyo  eiven  the  rehabilitation  program,  ^n.  gorous 
support.     In  some  cases,  they  volunt'^.ril;^  ha-Vf-  du^^  into  their  ov/p. 


pockets  for  r.oney  to  hire  extra  help  for  the  local  FSA  office,  vjhen  the 
county  supervisor  T/as  loaded  down  mth  more  work  than  he  could  handle • 

Work  Grants 

In  areas  stricl<:en  by  drought,  flood,  and  similar  disasters,  rehabilitation 
loanc  soinetiiTies  prcve  impractical.    It  v;ould  be  useless,  for  example,  to 
loan  a  famer  money  to  plant  '."rheat,  vhen  the  ground  is  so  dry  th^.t  it 
world  be  impossible  to  r.ake  a  crop.    Under  such  circumstances,  FSA  makes 
smsll  grants  to  fardlies  in  acute  distress,  to  enable  themL  to  fill 
their  m.ost  urgent  needs  for  food,  clothinrt,  and  fuel.    These  gr^^nts  vary 
in  size  according  to  the  number  in  the  family;  out  the3^  average  less  than 
§20  a  m.onth.    As  soon  as  ■vveather  conditions  permi.t,  grant  payments  are 
halted  and  the  family  is  helped  to  start  farm.ing  again  mth  a  rehabili'- 
t at ion  loan. 

Grants  scmetimue  prove  necessary  even  outside  of  drought  and  flood  areas. 
A  famil^r  m.ay  be  so  handicapped  b;/  a  long  illness,  or  a  fire,  for 
instance,  that  it  needs  imxiiediate  aid.    Moreover^  scm.e  farmers — especially 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  country-^are  so  poor  and  have  such  smiall 
unproductive  farms  that  they  ecu  Id  ::ot  borrc?  enough  money  to  m.eet  even 
their  most  urgent  needs,  YC.th  v:cach  hope  of  paying  it  all  back.    In  such 
cases,  FSA  sometimes  supplem.ents  its  rehabilitation  loans  with  small 
grants.    Tlie  grant  money  usually  is  used  to  biy  food  and  clothes,  dig  a 
well,  b^jild  s  sanitary-  privy,  or  pay  for  badl^^-needed  miedical  care. 

In  all  cases,  families  rdiich  receive  grants  are  inquired  to  do  some  kind 
of  useful  v;crk  in  return.    Often  they  r'lant  trees  or  dam'  up  gullies  on 
public  land.     If  this  is  not  practicable,  they  m/iy  do  soil  conservation 
work  on  their  oim  land,  si.ich  as  bj.ilcin?'  terraces,  or  perform  somie  job 
which  vd.ll  contribute  to  their  ov.t  rehabilitation— like  building  a  food 
storage  cellar  or  digging  a  trench  silo. 

FSA  has  fo^jnd  that  nearly  all  larn  families  v*hich  get  grants  appreciate 
the  chance  to  do  useful  y^ork  in  return;  they  dislike  the  idea  of 
accepting  "charity"  from,  the  Government  or  anybody  else* 

Counting  loans,  grants,  debt  adjustments,  c?nd  all  other  t;^/pes  of  help, 

nearly  a  million  and  a  half  fan?,  famiilies  have  received  som^.e  kind  of 

aid  under  the  rehabilitation  orogramL  of  the  Farm.  Security  Adi'r  nistration. 

III.    HELFIiJG  TEr^\MTS  TO  BSCO:'E  FAR''  aWi:i:RS 

In  1937,  Congress  decided  to  carry  one  step  further  the  Governm.ent 's 
efforts  to  help  needy  farm  people.    It  passed  the  BsJLkhe ad- Jones  Fara 
Ter^ant  Act,  v.hich  authorized  the  Farm.  Security  Adjnini strati  on  to  make 
loans  to  a  limited  nnniber  01  -;vorthy  tenants,  Si-arecroppcrs,  and  farm 
lal)orers  to  ens-blc  them,  to  buy  farmus  of  their  own. 
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This  Act  was  based  l^-^.r^-ely  on  the  report  t^'x^t  year  of  the  President's 
CoiiFiittee  on  Farm  Tenr-ricy.    This  Cominittee  pointed  out  that,  the  r?.pid 
increase  in  the  nunber  of  tenants  was  threateriin^  to  destroy  tb.e 
traciitional  American  system  of  independent,  famdly-type  farms,  ov/ned  ty 
the  people  who  tilled  them.    It  re -ported  that  nearly  half  of  the  Nation  *s 
farms  were  operated  by  tenants;  and  that  the  army  of  tenants  v/as  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  cf  about  4-0,000  families  a  year.     It  vvarned  that  this 
alarmdng  grovd^b  of  tenancy  was  hastening  soil  erosion,  forcing  doY/n 
livinn:  standards  and  "sappin^^  the  rr  sources  cf  the  entire  social  order," 

ConseCiUently,  the  Comm.ittee  reccmmended  \dgorous  measvjres  to  check  t-ie 
increase  in  tenancy,  and  to  improve  our  existing  systems  of  tenure.  It 
also  warned  that  thd. s  would  be  a  lon?^  task,  which  midit  not  be  finished 
for  generations, 

"Abuses  in  cur  system  of  land  tenure, .have  been  developinT  for  "''wo 
centiyries,"  tre  report  said,     "/'•  long  period  of  continuous  and  con- 
sistent effort  confronts  \is,...  Most  cix'^'.li^^ed  nations  have  set  their 
hands  to  a  si  milrr  undertakinc,  and  some  of  themt  have  been  engaged  in  it 
for  many  years.     It  is  hir.;h  timK.  thrt  this  Uation  be?rln  the  task," 

Logn-s  to  Tenants  to  R'y  Farms 

Congress  decided  to  make  a  cautious,  experimental  start  in  the  nevr 
program!  for  helping  tenants  to  bec^^me  farm  owners.     It  apnrorriated 
$10,000,000  for  loans  duri.ng  the  first  fiscal  year  endinf?' June  30,  1938,- 
$25,000,000  for  the  second  year;  and  $40,000,000  for  tlie  third.    For  the 
fourth  year,  ending  June  30,  1941,  Concress  provided  for  $50,000,000  in 
loan  funds  to  be  advanced  b}/  the  Reconstrjction  Finance  Corporation, 
instead  of  coming  frcmi  direct  appropriations  as  in  the.  past.  Admdnis- 
trative  expenses  are  limdted  by  law  bo  five  percent  of  the  sum^  loaned. 

These  leans  are  made  only  to  families  T/iiich  cannot  get  money  to  buy  a 
hom.estead  an^Afnere  els:,.     The^  are  iust  l?r-<e  enouq-h-  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  famdly-t^rp^e  farm  ?nd  the  expense  of  repairing  old  farm  buildings  or 
putting  up  new  ones.    Loans  are  irs.dc  only  to  Aincrican  citizens,  and 
preference  is  given  to  those  vrho  can  make  a  down  pawLent,  or  who  own 
the  livestock  and  equipment  needed  to  operate  a  fann, 

Borrovrers  are  selected  by  comm.ittees  of  thjree  local  fnrmers  in  each 
county  where  the  program  is  in  operation.    These  corrii?.itteem.en  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  applicants  whom:  thej'  consider  miost 
deserxdng  and  best  qualified  to  make  a  siiccess  of      famlly-t\^e  farm.. 
The  loans  may  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  40  years,  althoup:h  the  borrower 
may  of  course  pay  off  the  entire  loan  m.ore  rapidly  if  he  "'dshes.  They 
carry  3  percent  int':rrc  st.     If  he  chooses,  thr  borrower  may  use  a 
"variable  paymiont  s;y'stem!,"  under  Y.hich  he  pays  more  in  years  of  p"ood 
crops  and  high  prices  F^rA  less  in  y:ars  of  cron  failure  and  low  prices. 

Often  the  amual  pa;,TTients,  plus  taxes  and  insur-^nce,  amo^ant  tp  no  miore 
than  the  tenant  formierly  paid  in  rent. 
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Because  of  the  limited  funds  avciilablj^  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
administrati^^e  costs  as  low  as  possible,  loans  are  made  only  in  certain 
designated  counties.    These  counties  are  recommended  to  the  Secretary"  of 
Agriculture  by  State  Farm  Security  Ad-^H  sory  Comrr.ittees,  v.'hich  base  their 
choice  on  the  degree  of  need  in  each  locality  and  the  availability  of 
good  land  at  reasonable  prices.    The  advisory  committees  are  composed  of 
farm  leadei's  in  each  state,  usually  including  the  Extension  Director, 
editors  of  farm  magazines,  and  mem.bers  oi  mtajor  farm  organizations. 

During  the  first  jqpt  of  operation,  only  332  counties  were  designated 
throughout  the  country.    TI'lLs  n-'jiiber  was  incieased  to  732  the  second 
year,  1,300  the  third,  and  m.cre  than  1,600  the  icurth. 

Any  farm  tenant,  sharecropper,  or  frrm  laborer  may  apply  for  a  loan.  In 
general,  nearly  2$  appiicaticns  have  been  received  for  evsr;,'  loan  that 
can  be  made  wath  available  funds  o 

D^oring  the  first  ye?  r,  loans  av'raeing  "54,999  each  were  m^.de  to  1,P,40 
tenant  families.    During  the  second  year,  4,340  loans  w'ere  approved,  and 
in  the  third  year,  ending  Jione  30^  3  940,  about  6,200  were  m.ade.  Thus, 
nearly  12,300  tenant  fam.ilies  received  loans  avcra^^ing  55,73^^  each,  for 
the  purchase  of  th':ir  own  land  during  the  first  t^^iree  years  of  the 
program.    About  8,500  ].oans  can  be  n^'de  in  the  fourth  year. 

IV.  H0!.-E3TEADS 

In  addition  to  the  Reh^ibilitation  -Lr^d  Tenant  Purchase  program,  the 
Farm.  Security  Adminj-stration  has  a  third  job.     It  m-ana^ges  164  hom.esteads 
projects  wiiich  were  started  by  the  Resettlement  Administration,  the 
Division  of  Subsistence  Homieste^ds,  and  other  earlier  agencies. 

These  orojccts  v.^cre  an  outgro^^d:h  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
needy  farmi  families.    It  v/as  soon  discovered  that  rehabi.litr tion  loans 
were  not  much  help  for  som.e  fa^milies,  simply  because  they  Yv:.re  living 
on  land  viii  ch  Tv^as  too  worn-out  to  support  them  under  any  systeLi  of 
farmiing,    T:n:iat  they  really  needed  "was  a  new  start  on  bet'cer  land;  but 
they  seldom,  h^.d  enough  m.oney  to  m.ahe  the  m.cve. 

Therefore,  the  Governmient  bought  the  worn-out  land,  and  turned  it  into 
forests,  parks,  and  gam.c  preserves.    At  the  sam.e  tim,e,  it  started 
resettlem.ent  projects  on  ^ood  l^^nd  nearbv,  tc  help  the  displaced 
fajnilies  get  started  on  a  sounder  basis. 

Some  of  these  projects  consist  r.er:.]:/  of  a  nimiber  of  ind"".vidual  farms 
scattered  over  t-v.'c  or  three  counties.     Others  are  smiaJ.l  conm.uni.ties, 
T-vhere  the  farm,  hom.es  are  clustered  tc^rcthcr  vit]:  their  owt.  school,  store, 
and  sometim.es  other  cominunitv  facilities,  s^ich  as  a  cotton  s:in.  In 
most  of  these  comm.unities  each  famdlv  makes  its  own  livinc^  by  full-time 
farming.     In  others,  the  farm.s  ar^-  small  and  provide  only  a  p^rt  of  the 


faiTiily's  livelihood.     Various  trades  and  industries,  either  on  the 
project  or  in  nearby  cities  furnish  the  rest. 

Usuallv  the  homesteads  are  beiz:?:  sold  to  the  individual  residents  for 
small  c.rinual  pajinents  spread  ever  a  long  period  of  years;  although  in 
sone  an  entire  coiriniunity  has  been  purchased  by  an  associ  ation  of  home- 
steaders   Y^hich  then  rents  or  sells  the  individual  units  to  the 
residents. 

About  18,000  families,  or  nearly  90,000  people,  have  been  pro\d.ded 
Tr:ith  new  homies  ar.d  a  chance  to  make  a  decent  living  throu'i'h  these 
home  ste ads  pro j  ects • 

A  fe'.'V  of  the  projects  have  3.n  additional  purpose.     They  are  cooperative 
farr.s,  v/l:ich  v/ere  established  as  experiments  to  find  out  v/hether  it  would 
be  possible  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  traditional  fam.ily-type 
farm  v/ith  the  efficiency  of  l?rpe-scale,  riechanized  ooerations.  These 
cooperative  enterprises  v/ere  started  in  areas  where  the  family-tyoe 
farm.s  were  being  forced  out  of  ex-istrnce  by  c^ant  comiriercial  farms — 
"outdoor  food  factories,"  which  often  are  0T;ned  ^corporations,  and  are 
operated  vdth  h' dily  specialized  machinery  aiid  armies  of  wandering 
seasonal  1-?  borers. 

The  co-op  projects  were  desip^ned  to  comipete  vfith  these  big  comm.ercial 
farms  on  even  terr.s,  and  yet  to  preserve  the  -^/a-lues  of  independent  farm 
oYmership,    Usually  each  famAly  on  su-Ch  a  project  ba-s  its  ovm.  house  and 
garden  plot;  but  all  of  the  cash  cro'-  acreaeo  is  farm^ed   as  a  single  undt 
with  modern  m:achinery,  and  other  enterprises  such  as  dairj-ing  and  market- 
ing are  handled  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

It  is  too  early  to  reach  any  final  conclusion  about  "Uiese  e.^perim^i^nts; 
but  so  far  m.os't  of  the  cooperative  farms  h?ve  operated  successfully. 
If  tleis  success  continues,  they  may  serve  as  a  model  which  can  tie 
follov/ed  hj  thousands  of  hard-pressed  sreall  farmers  in  future  years. 

One  outgroYrth  of  th.;.  homestead  projects  already  has  proved  to  be  of 
considerable  value.    In  erectinci  the  homes  on  these  projects,  FSA 
developed  new  m.ethods  of  precutting  and  pre  fabrication  whdch  have 
enabled  it  to  biild  miodesi/  but  substantial  houses  at  the  lowest  costs 
ever  achieved  in  this  country.    On    one  project,  for  example,  100  homes 
were  com.pleted  in  100  days,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $1,200  each. 

The  house  plans  ajid  pr^cuttiag  micthcds  developed  by  FSA  have  been  vddely 
adopted  by  private  builders.    Most  of  the  homes  now  being  built  on  farms 
pijr chased  mth  Eaeekhead-Jones  tenant  loans  are  put  uo  by  private  con- 
tractors usir^  FSA  designs.    Costs  range  from  ?n  avcrao"C  of  less  than 
11,4-00  each  in  the  South,  to  about  ^2,500  in  the  North— in ^ludin?  pay- 
ment of  pre\^.iling  wages  for  labor,  siid  normal  nrofits  for  contractors 
and  materipl  suppliers. 


V.   ca:ts  for  ^aGFu\^T  f./^.rm  families 


The  overcrov.'ding  of  our  available  cr or: land, drought,  soil  erosion,  and 
the  groY;irig  use  cf  labor-sa\'lnr:  machinery,  have  forced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  larrriers  off  the  land  in  recent  vears,     Throur^h  its 
Rehabilitation,  Tenant  Purchase,  ard  Homesteads  programs,  the  FariTi 
Security  Administration  h^s  made  ccxisiderable  headv/ay  in  checking  this 
forced  mirration  at  its  source,  by  helping  needy  farm  people  to  keep 
their  foothold  on  the  land. 

Hov.-ever,  there  are  many  thousands  of  families  ■v-jhiich  FSA  Y/as  not  able  to 
help  in  time.    Som.e  of  these  have  -rone  to  the  cities  in  search  of  v'ork 
or  temporary  relief.     Others  have  ta'-en  "^^o  the  hi^rh^A'ays  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  Tnake  some  kind  of  li~ang  as  mdgr^-nt  farm  laborer's,  follov'ing 
the  harvests  from  one  state  to  another. 

These  mdgrant  families  probablv  have  the  lovvest  liTdncr  standards  of  any 
group  in  the  United  States.    Their  incomes  usually  range  from.  f^200  to 
$450  a  year.    Many  of  tliem  travel  as  far  as  3,000  mdles  a  year  in  their 
rickety  cutom.cbiles,  packed  vlth  their  or-ly  possessions — a  tent,  a  couple 
of  blankets,  and  a  few  pots  and  pans.     Their  only  homios  are  temporary 
roadsiae  camps,  vhich  seldom  have  any  kind  of  sanitary  facilities  or 
even  a  decent  7:at::;r  supply.    Their  children  have  little  ch^^nce  for 
education,  adequate  medical  care,  or  ncrm^a?:  community  lif  I.^.lnutrition 
and  disease  are  comjnon  aTy:>xi<^  both  adults  and  children. 

These  mdgrant  -ivorkers  are  essential  to  som_e  of  the  Nation's  m.ost 
important  farmi  areas,  under  their  present  svstcm.  of  as'ri culture.  In 
these  areas  the  f amdly-type  farm  has  alm-ost  dj.s appeared,  and  agriculture 
has  beco:;ie  a  bie  industry,    A  sinele  farr.  m.ay  cover  thousands  of  acres 
and  require  several  hundred  YTorktrs  for  a  f ev;  Yveeks  durin?  harvest 
season,  although  it  can  be  operated  by  a  handful  of  men  durinfi  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

This  kind  of  fanning  is  riiost  comir.on  in  the  specialty/  crop  regions  of 
California.    It  is  also  Yidespread,  hoYv'evtr,  in  the  lettuce,  cotton,  and 
vegetable  fields  of  Arizona;  Lhe  fruit,  beriv  end  hop  reg?.ons  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  the  beet  and  "ootato  country  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, c.nd  Colorado;  the  cotton  an-^  citr-is  areas  of  Texas;  and  p^^rts  of 
Florida  arid  Moy:  J'.Tsey. 

In  1936,  the  Farm:  Security  ildministration  set  out  to  help  the  States  m.eet 
somie  of  the  m.ost  urfrent  health  and  housing  problem.s  caused  by  this  great 
Y.-ave  of  migration.    Prima.rily  rs  a  sanitary  mi:,asure,  FSA  has  built  53 
camps,  where  md-grant  famlli  :S  can  live  --s  they  fclloY^  the  croos.  These 
provide  shelter  and  sanitar;/  facilities  for  miore  than  10,000  fam.ilies  at 
any  one  time.    Since  the  migrants  continually  floY'  in  and  out  of  the 
camps,  as  the  demiand  for  labor  changes  in  each  area,  as  m.any   as  /^0,000 
famdlies  or  nearly  200,000  peoole  m.ay  use  the  cam.ps  in  a  year. 
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A  tyrfical  cairir)  consists  of  rov;s  of  vrooden  tent  "olatforms,  on  which  the 
migrant  families  can  pitch  their  o^ti  tents,  or  of  siranle  one-room  v;ooden 
or  metal  shelters.    Ordinarily  it  has  accommodaiions    for  about  200  to 
350  families.     There  also  are  several  sanitation  "buildings,  equiTDped  with 
shower  "baths,  toilets,  and  laundry  tubs;  a  children's  clinic;  a  small 
sho-T)  where  the  migrants  can  repair  their  cars;  and  a  modest  community 
building  for  church  services  and  other  meetings.    !^ach  camp  is 
democratically  governed  by  a  council  elected  by  its  own  residents,  which 
works  v/ith  the  xSA  camv)  manager. 

Since  most  migrants  have  a  hard  time  earning  enough  money  for  food  and 
clothing,   they  usually  are  not  charged  a,nything  for  living  in  an  l^A 
cam.p.    3ach  family  is  asked,  hov/ever,  to  contribute  about  10  cents  a  day 
to  a  caurp  welfare  fund,  w"nich  is  used  for  minor  im.provem.ent s  and  some- 
times to  help  out  families  which  are  particularly  hard  up.     In  addition, 
each  family  is  expected  to  v/ork  at  least  tv/o  hours  a  week,  cleaning  u^ 
the  grounds  and  sanitary  buildings,  and  making  minor  repairs. 

So  far,  37  of  these  permanent  camps  have  been  built  in  eight  states — 
California,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Idaho,  V/ashington,  Texas,  Missouri,  and 
Florida,  and  several  more  camps  have  been  proposed. 

In  addition,  JSa  has  built  16  portable  camps,  which  move  from  place  to 
place  as  the  migrants  follow  the  crops.  These  are  designed  especially 
for  use  in  areas  with  short  harvest  seasons,  where  it  would  not  pay  to 
build  -oermanent  camps  which  could  be  used  for  only  a  few  v/eeks  a  year. 
A  tyiDical  portable  camp  has  about  200  tent  platforms,  which  can  easily 
be  moved  by  truck;  a  first-aid  clinic  built  in  a  trailer;  a  specially- 
built  trailer  containing  24  shower  baths;  and  eight  v^ashtubs.  These 
camps  v/ere  designed  in  consultation  vrith  arm.y  engineers,  and  are  moved 
and  operated  by  methods  v;hich  h-ave  been  used  successfully  by  the  army 
for  many  yes.Ts. 

To  enable  at  least  part  of  the  migrants  to  get  settled  in  permanent 
homes,  ?SA  has  built  a  number  of  small  cottages--knovm  as  "labor 
homes" — near  some  of  its  permanent  cajmps.    Sach  cottage  has  a  small 
garden  plot^  v/here  the  family  can  raise  foodstuffs  to  supplement  its 
main  income  earned  in  agricultural  labor.     These  houses  are  rented  for 
about  §3  a  month  to  families  which  are  able  to  find  year-round  work  on 
nearby  farms. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  does  not  consider  its  camps  as  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  migrant  problem.     They  merely  offer  temporary 
shelter  and  a  minimum  of  decent  living  facilities.     It  feels  that  the 
real  answer  to  the  migrant  problem  lies  in  more  vigorous  efforts  to  stop 
unnecessary  migration  at  its  source. 

In  the  last  five  years  it  has  made  a  long  step  in  this  direction,  by 
anchoring  low-inco::.e  farm  famiilies  to  the  land  in  their  home  states. 
Through  its  Rehabilitation,  Tenant  Purchase,  and  riomesteads  programs  it 


has  helped  iv.ore  than  a  million  needy  families — all  of  theri  potential 
migrants — to  get  a  ne-v^:  start  to^-zards  permanent  sel ^-support. 

The  problen  is  by  no  :r."arxS  entirely  solved.     There  arc  h^jndreds  of 
thousands  of  famili^-s  in  need  of  rehabilitation  "Afhich  FSA  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  help.    Moreover^  years  of  r-?tient  effort  rr.M.st  still  be 
devoted  to  sor.e  hnotty  special  problems — for  example,  the  improvement 
our  teniu^e  system,  and  oevelormont  of  rev/  farmdnr  m.etbods  "v'^ach  will 
enable  m:ore  people  to  make  a  li\mn;--~  frcmi  the  land.    The  job  -Jiead  is  a 
big  one^  but  a  sound  start  has  been  m:?de,  and  in  this  task  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  fail. 
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U,  S,  DepartmiOnt  of  Agricultiire 
Farm.  Security  Administration 
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